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Orazio Lirico. Studi di Giobgio Pasquali. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1920. Pp. 783. 

Even though the Odes of Horace make such a wide appeal and suggest 
almost innumerable studies, one wonders whether any book about them 
should be so long. Yet this book is an important contribution to Horatian 
studies. The author is in the main thoroughly familiar with previous 
studies of Horace's art and with the methods, sometimes too refined, of the 
recent students of Greek and Latin literature. While there is much in his 
argument, whether positive or negative, that seems inconclusive when one 
allows himself to judge by the standards of common sense rather than those 
of the oversubtle school of literary critics and historians, the book as a whole 
seems to reach certain sound conclusions. The method which he follows has 
generally been used to prove the dependence of Latin literature on Greek. 
To a certain degree Pasquali argues against this. 

The first chapter, dealing with Horace's relation to Alcaeus, seems to be 
the best. Pasquali well shows how Horace takes a line or phrase from Alcaeus 
and develops it in an original fashion. He is an emulator, not an imitator, 
of the Greeks. While ethical poems are not wanting in the work of Alcaeus, 
they have a more prominent place in that of Horace. As to Anacreon, Horace 
takes some of his ideas and fits them into his own style, which is a refined 
Lesbian style. Horace in style is a classicist or Atticist, though much of his 
material is Hellenistic. 

Pasquali makes it seem probable that in i. 18. 11 ff. Horace has reference 
to a newly established orgiastic worship of Dionysus at Rome. His attempt 
to discrete the Alcaic elements in the poem are less convincing. The argu- 
ment that Horace borrowed from Ennius in the phrase sacra vile is very 
hazardous. He assures us that Horace's readers would recognize the phrase 
as Ennius'. 

Pasquali devotes much space unnecessarily in vindicating the allegorical 
interpretation of i. 14 and in dating it soon after Actium. His new contribu- 
tion is the suggestion that the crisis referred to is the desire of Augustus to 
retire to private life — i. 2 is quoted in support of this view, which is not 
entirely convincing. It is assuming too much to say of iii. 12 that the severe 
uncle caught the girl drinking wine in her room. Such an assumption comes 
very close to the border of the ridiculous. All that Horace says is that a girl 
cannot drown her love troubles in drink, as a man can. 

In the second chapter, which takes up most of the book, Horace's relation 
to Hellenistic poetry is discussed. Here the vast amount of detail obscures 
the general theme: it is difficult to see the forest for the trees. As a result, 
one gets the impression that Horace directly borrowed most of his material 
from Hellenistic writers. Many of the similarities, even striking ones, seem 
rather due to the unconscious influence of a Hellenistic-Roman background. 
Furthermore, there are some things which are repeated in the experience of 
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almost everyone: fear of the sea, as expressed in i. 3, need not be an idea 
borrowed from Callimachus. 

The short third chapter is devoted to the Roman elements in the Odes. 
Pasquali observes that this chapter is somewhat superfluous because in the 
first two chapters he had separated the Roman elements from the Lesbian 
and Hellenistic. He therefore confines himself to a discussion of the six 
Roman odes and of ii. 14. But the Roman elements are not sufficiently 
brought out in the first two chapters. In dealing with ii. 9, for example, he 
fails to mention the really important part of the poem, the tactful urging of 
Valgius to devote his talents to better purposes: cantemus Augusti tropaea. 
The purpose of i. 33, to Tibullus, is similar, but is not touched upon by 
Pasquali. In other poems, too, the immediate purpose or inspiration is 
overlooked in favor of comparisons with Hellenistic authors, often obscure. 
I am convinced that many of the odes had their inspiration in the daily events 
of Horace's life. To be sure, he then proceeded to treat them in a thoroughly 
literary manner, which involved the adaptation of his Graeco-Roman learn- 
ing. Again Pasquali does not analyze the poems so as to bring out the 
purpose of the arrangement of material and thus overlooks much that is 
pertinent in their interpretation. He points out, for example, the anaphora 
in i. 3, audax .... audax, which to him is a sign of Hellenistic influence, 
without noting that this anaphora is a means of transition. 

Pasquali concludes that Horace's hymns are not borrowed from Hellenis- 
tic epigrams but are based on Roman and Hellenistic liturgical hymns, a fair 
enough conclusion. At this point he makes an important remark, one that 
the reader should remember throughout the book: Horace's hymns are a 
hundred times more beautiful than the Hellenistic hymns, composed by 
inferior poets or musicians. 

The "wine and woman" songs of Horace are derived from Hellenistic 
lyrics, not epigrams, according to Pasquali. Other types of poems are 
referred to Hellenistic originals. Then the Hellenistic background of 
Horace's ideas is discussed in general and in detail. The topic of love is 
taken up first and a number of odes are interpreted in connection with it — 
iii. 9 is well described as "romantic sentiment and classical style." In the 
section on iii. 10 there is a long discussion of the irapaKXavutdvpov. The 
pages on Horace's treatment of nature fail to take into account all the 
literature on the subject. It is in the development of special topics such as 
this that the book is weakest in respect to the recent literature. In the treat- 
ment of deified abstractions use might have been made of Axtell's disserta- 
tion, The Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature and Inscriptions. 

On i. 22 Pasquali follows the traditional view, which I feel is wrong, that 
Horace is jesting. The inference drawn by Horace from the experience with 
the wolf is emotionally and poetically correct and serious, though logically it is 
impossible. Logic must at times be laid aside in interpreting even classicis- 
ts poetry. Pasquali's interpretation of i. 34 shows a better appreciation 
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of Horace's art. He rightly rejects the common view that the poem is a 
recantation of Epicureanism. 

Most readers, at least in America, will find the book tedious reading. 
A very brief edition of it, or better yet, a condensed translation, would be 
very useful. The lack of an index and even of a table of contents is very 
annoying. 

B. L. Ullman 

University op Iowa 



Scritti varii di letteratura latina. By Cablo Pascal. Turin: 
Paravia, 1920. 

This book, consisting entirely of reprints published in various books 
and periodicals between 1904 and 1920, leads one to admire Professor Pascal 
for his large output of scholarly work in recent years. In most cases the 
articles are reprinted without change. Ennius receives the most space; 
other articles deal with Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 
Tacitus, Seneca, Gellius, Lactantius, the Anthologia Latina, and inscriptions. 

The first article shows rather convincingly against Vahlen and Skutsch 
that the Scipio of Ennius was one of the satires. The text of the known 
fragments is printed, with detailed comments. A second article deals with 
the spurious works of Epicharmus, followed by an alluring reconstruction of 
the Epicharmus of Ennius. In another a few possible reminiscences of 
Ennius in Cicero are noted. The paper on Ennius in the Middle Ages offers 
nothing new. 

Pascal's argument that Lucretius wrote more than six books and that 
some of the fragments quoted by the ancients as Lucretian but commonly 
attributed to Lucilius belong to the later books will scarcely prove acceptable 
to many. The essay on the veneration of the gods in Epicurus and Lucretius 
is interesting. It concludes with the suggestion that Lucretius in his invoca- 
tion to Venus is following the teaching of Epicurus that one must give heed 
to political considerations. 

In writing of Cicero's famous line, fortunatam natam me consuls Romam, 
Pascal develops in a very plausible way a suggestion of Pascoli's, that natam 
was not in the original version but was inserted by one of Cicero's detractors. 

In putting together and commenting on the Catullian glosses, Pascal 
errs, I think, in interpreting Scaliger. The latter says that his emendation 
(porcus for parens) in Catullus 39.11 (by a misprint Pascal twice has 29 for 39) 
is confirmed by the lexicon owned by P. Daniel, in which the verse is quoted 
with the interpretation grassus, pinguis. Daniel's glossary was probably sim- 
ilar to the Vatican glossary, which has pinguis, grassus, followed by the quota- 
tion of Catullus' line, but with pinguis for parous. Pinguis Umber is exactly 
what Turnebus says that Daniel's glossary had. Scaliger merely meant 
that pinguis and grassus must be glosses for a word like porcus, not parous. 



